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As  NATO  and  the  United  States  withdraw  their  combat  forces  from  Afghanistan  and 
consider  what  stay-behind  trainers  and  advisers,  if  any,  will  remain,  it  is  prudent  to  examine  how 
other  Westem/European-style  armies  have  conducted  occupation  and  withdrawal  from  this 
ancient  land.  There  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  much  interest  in  the  Soviet- Afghan  War  (1979-1989) 
and  its  aftermath. 1  Another  modern,  high-technology  mechanized  military  fought  the  same 
peoples,  with  the  same  weapons,  and  on  the  same  terrain  in  an  attempt  to  realize  political  goals. 
However,  there  are  two  other  examples  where  Western/European-style  armies  fought  extended 
wars  in  Afghanistan  in  the  pursuit  of  political  goals,  yet  they  are  seldom  considered  or  consulted 
for  lessons  on  the  conduct  of  an  occupation  and  withdrawal  from  this  mountainous  land.  These 
two  wars  were  the  First  Anglo-Afghan  War  (1839-1842)  and  the  Second  Anglo-Afghan  War 
(1878-1880). 

Why  is  there  lessened  interest  in  these  conflicts?  To  begin  with,  the  armies  relied  on 
mules  and  camels  for  transport,  the  weapons  fired  black  powder  instead  of  smokeless  powder, 
and  it  was  all  so  long  ago.  Yet,  history  is  relevant  in  shaping  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  different 
cultures,  and  local  tactics  are  a  product  of  geography,  history  and  culture.  The  people  of 
Afghanistan  still  consider  these  two  19th  Century  wars  very  important  and  fairly  current.  Indeed, 
British  forces  operating  with  NATO  in  OEF  bore  a  stigma  left  over  from  these  Victorian-era 
wars.”  The  terrain  and  the  people  of  Afghanistan  are  the  same  and  the  principles  of  war  have  not 
changed. 

An  examination  of  these  three  wars  (see  table)  makes  several  salient  points.  The  purpose 
of  Western  invasions/incursions  into  Afghanistan  has  been  about  regime  change  or  the 
imposition  of  the  will  of  the  occupier  upon  the  government  of  Afghanistan.  Occupations  are  as 
much  about  keeping  the  local  population  calm  as  they  are  about  keeping  the  neighboring 
countries  (Persia/Iran,  Russia,  Pakistan)  and  interested  non-neighboring  countries  (USA,  Saudi 
Arabia,  China)  at  bay.  Afghan  military  history  normally  starts  with  the  defeat  of  a  conventional 
Afghan  force,  followed  by  the  uprising  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  opposition  to  the  occupier.  At 
some  point  the  religious  differences  between  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  the  occupier  become 
important  and  lead  to  further  difficulties,  even  jihad.  Afghanistan  is  a  land  of  several  ethnic 
groups,  and  often  the  degree  of  resistance  to  an  occupier  is  defined  by  ethnicity  and  urban  or 
rural  residency. 

The  natural  form  of  government  in  Afghanistan  is  a  confederacy.  The  king/president 
provided  a  balancing  function  among  the  various  regional  commanders  (“warlords” 
pejoratively),  throwing  the  weight  of  the  central  government  power  behind  a  commander  who 


was  opposed  to  the  problem  commander.  Administratively,  Afghanistan  has  had  provinces  and 
districts,  but  regional  power  brokers  often  have  had  actual  control  regardless  of  bureaucratic 
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Table:  Models  of  Western-style  occupation  of  Afghanistan 


boundaries.  The  Soviets,  and  now  the  NATO  coalition,  imposed  a  federal  centralized  form  of 
government.  Although  many  urban  Afghans  now  recognize  the  value  of  such  a  system,  it  is  still 
an  uneasy  fit. 

Successful  occupations  involve  conducting  multiple  regime  changes  during  the 
occupation  to  detennine  the  best  leader  and  then  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  leader  to 
prepare  for  the  occupier’s  withdrawal.  Occupations  have  much  more  difficulty  when  the  new 
Afghan  government  contains  contending  factions.  The  occupiers  are  not  normally  adroit  enough 
to  divide  and  conquer  and  end  up  backing  one  faction.  Information  operations  were  important  in 
all  conflicts,  but  were  directed  toward  a  Western  or  international  audience,  not  the  Afghan 
people. 


Afghanistan  does  not  do  well  with  long-term  occupations,  and  the  government  leader, 
particularly  if  he  is  perceived  as  a  puppet,  will  try  to  prove  his  independence  from  the  occupier. 
This  leads  to  policies  and  statements  that  are  contrary  to  the  occupier’s  position  and  leads  to 
tension  up  to  and  throughout  the  withdrawal.  If  the  leader’s  main  support  is  the  occupier,  his 
power  and  options  will  shrink  during  the  withdrawal. 

The  occupier  may  face  a  fighting  withdrawal,  particularly  if  he  does  not  abide  by  the 
tenns  agreed  on  for  his  departure.  The  British  lost  an  anny  during  the  First  Anglo-Afghan  War 
by  not  withdrawing  its  Jalalabad  garrison.  If  the  occupying  force  is  strong  and  takes  measures  to 
secure  its  LOCs  prior  to  withdrawal,  the  chances  of  fighting  diminish.  Shorter  secure  LOCs  are 
better.  Contractors  and  civilians  supporting  the  occupation  army  will  be  a  factor  during  a 
withdrawal;  these  outnumbered  the  military  forces  in  both  Anglo-Afghan  Wars. 

The  post- withdrawal  period  may  involve  a  surge  of  internal  government  fighting  or 
attacks  against  the  government  as  various  factions  vie  for  power  and  control.  Stay-behind 
advisers  were  employed  following  the  Soviet- Afghan  War,  but  their  number  was  small  and  they 
worked  primarily  at  the  ministerial  level.  The  Second  Anglo-Afghan  and  the  Soviet-Afghan 
occupations  provided  a  generous  long-term  post-withdrawal  support  package. 

Two  of  the  three  occupations  of  Afghanistan  were  successful  in  that  they  achieved 
occupation  political  goals  and  left  behind  a  functioning  compliant  Afghan  government.  The  cost 
of  all  these  occupations  was  quite  high.  As  NATO  and  the  United  States  withdraw  combat 
forces  and  prepare  for  whatever  post- withdrawal  mission  they  may  conduct  in  Afghanistan,  the 
lessons  of  the  past  from  all  three  of  these  wars  should  be  considered. 
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